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me THE ORIGINAL. 
; Nou. XTX. 
a) a ART OF DINING, 


[ was obliged to break off suddenly in my last article 

SR on the art of dining, for want of space. 
HR. Suppose a party of eight assembled in a room and at 
\ table arranged according to what { have said in this 
| and the preceding number, to a dinner cither plain or 
> ¢ostly, and, in the latter case, either of few dishes or of 
“gonsiderable varicty ; [ would have every dish served in 
succession, with its proper accumpaniments, and_be- 
er tween each dish there should be a short interval, to be 
‘filled up with conversation and wine, so as to prolong 
: the repast as much as possible, without inducing excess, 
~ and to give time to the digestive powers. By means 
of such intervals, time would be given to the cook, and 
tp the attendants, so that nething would have to wait 
. for the guests, nor would the guests have to wait for 
“9H any thing, duc preparation being made for each dish be- 
SE. fore its arrival, without bustle or omissions. In dinners 
x ‘of few dishes, they ought to be of rather a substantial 
‘a kind; but, when composed of variety, the dishes should 
"SRP be of a lighter nature, and in the French style. It must 
~ te confessed that a French dinner, when well dressed, 
js extremely attractive, and from the lightness felt after 
a great variety of dishes, ‘it cannot be unwholesome; 
though I do not think, from my own experience and 
eS observation, that the French mode of cookery is so 
favourable tc physical power as the English. If I might 
have my choice, I should adopt the simple English style 
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R fof my regular diet, diversifying it occasionally with 

‘a the more complicated French style. Although I like, as 

a arule, to abstain from much variety at the same meal, 
Dowell I think it both whelesome and agreeable to vary the food 
| = on different days, both as to the materials and the mode 


“8 of dressing them. The palate is better pleased, and the 
: stion more active, and the food I believe assimilates 
~ ina greater degree with the system. ‘The productions 
) sof the different scasons and of different climates point 
» out to us unerringly that it is proper to vary our food ; 
> and one good general rule I take to be, to select those 
~~ things which are most in season, and to abandon them 
+ as soon as they begin to deteriorate in quality. Most 
le mistake the doctrine of variety in their mode of 
© living. They have great variety at the same meals, and 
p " a@great sameness at different meals. Let me here men- 
ae » tien, what I forgot before, that after dinner on Christ- 
- mas day, we drank mulled claret—an excellent thing, 
and very suitable to the season. These agreeable va- 
» tieties are never mct with, or even thought of, in the 
formal routine of society, though they contribute much, 
| when appropriately devised, to the enjoyment of a party, 
ahd they admit scope for invention. I think, in gene- 
* tal, there is far too little attention paid to varying the 
mode of dining according to the temperature of the sea- 
sons. Summer dinners are for the most part as heavy 
4nd-hot as those in winter, and the consequence is, they 
» me frequently very oppressive, both in themselves, and 
| from their effect on the room. In hot weather they 
. nt to be light, and of a cooliiig nature, and accom. 
orem with agreeable beverages, well iced, rather than 
“Si pure wine, especially of the stronger kinds. I can- 
Rot think there is any danger from such diet (o those 
: Use it taoderately. The danger, I appreliend, lies 
from the pleasure felt in allaying thirst and 
—. 8@ season in which nature produces frait and 
meres? bles mM the greatest perfection and abundanee, is 
Surely that in which they ought te be most used. Dur- 
Ae summer that cholera was most prevalent, I some. 
dined upon pickled saimon, salad, and cider, and 
ing else; and 1 always found they agreed with me 
ue. 8—papr 1.—rup. 21, 1837, 
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perfectly, besides being very agreeable. Probably, If 1 hiigh health, from the necessary dependence of our heaith 
had taken them in addition to more substantial foed, so! tapon the jadicious and satisfactory manner in which Wwe 


as to overload my appetite, it might have been other-| make our principal meal. I think the art of dining, 


wise, and yet that course would have been adopted by | 
many people by way of precaution. In hot weather ttre! 
chief thing to be aimed ut is, to produce a light and ewol 
feeling, botk by the management of the room and the| 
nature of the repast. In winter, warmth and subste.n- 
tial dict afford the most satisfaction. In damp weath-2r, 


propetly understood, is especially worthy theattention — 
of females of all classes, according to their respective 
means. It comes peculiarly within the province of do- » 
mestic economy, and is indeed one of its most important 
features. But females ought to be especially on their 
guard, in this essential affair, not to divert their views 


when the digestion is the weakest, the diet ought to be| from realities to show, to which they have a strong pro- 
moderate in quantity, but rather of a warm and stimiu-; pensity. ‘There are many things in which they can it 
lating nature; and, in bracing weather, I think pla in,} dulge their taste for ornament, provided it is not earried 
substantial food the most appropriate. By studying tv) too far, with advantage to themselves and to the satis- 
suit the repast to the temperature, the greatest sat‘is-| faction of others; but in the article of dinners it is mis- 
faction may be given at the cheapest rate. Iced water) placed, because destructive of something of much more 
is often more coveted than the richest wine. | importance; and the realilies, when in full foree, have 
One of the greatest luxuries, to my mind, in dinirig,) Wite sufficient attractions without any attempt to 
is to be able to command plenty of good vegetables, wail! heighten them by “ foreign aid.” Tn conformity with 
served up. But this is a luxury vainly hoped for at st} ™y dislike to show or cisplay in every thing connected 
parties. ‘The vegetables are made to figure in a ve ry} With dinners, I prefer a service of plain white ware— 
secondary way, except, indeed, whilst they are consid er-, the French inanufacture, I believe, or an imitation of 
ed as great delicacies, which is generally befure ttrey | !t—to plate or ornamented china. There is a simpli- 
are at their best, and then, like other delicacies, tlicy| City in white ware, and an appearance of cleanliness and 
are introduced after the appetite has been satisfied; and, purity, which are to me particularly pleasing, besides 
the manner of handing vegetables round, is most un: w-| Which it is, I always think, indicative of a proper feel. 
tisfactory and uncertain. Excellent potatoes, smoki: yg} ing, and a due attention in the right direction. As to 
hat, and accompanied by melted butter of the first qu a-| desserts, I am no great friend to thém. I enjoy fruit 
lity, would alone stamp merit on any dinner; but th sy, much more at any other time of the day, and at any 
are as rare on state occasions, so served, as if they we re other meal ; besides which, I think they are unwhole- 
of the cost of pearls. Every body of genuine taste is| some fron being unnecessary. At any rate, [ would 
dclighted with a display of vegetables of superior ore r;| have them in great moderation, and confined to a few 
and if great attention was bestowed upon that part of kinds of ripe fruit. Preserved fraits are in my opinion 
dinners, instead of upon the many other dishes, dinne >rs| cloying after dinner, and [ believe injurious to the d 
would be at once more wholesome and more satisfacto ry; gestion of a substantial meal, and confectionary | think 
to the palate, and often less expensive. I have observe :d,| Still worse. Desserts aré instruments of show as much 
that whenever vegetables are distinguished for their «sx-| OF more than dinners, and though, unlike dinners, they 
cellence, the dinner is always particularly enjoyed; a nd| cannot well be spoiled by it, yet it makes them a per- 
if they were served, as I have already recommend: 2d,} Petual source of temptation to excess. It is most un- 
with cach dish, as they are most appropriate and fre sh| Philosophical to set things before people, and to tell them 
from the dressing, it would be a great improveme nt| they need not take them unless they please. Contentment 
on the present style. With some meats something of| and safety mainly depend upon having nothing before 
the kind is practised, as peas with ducks, and bea ns| US, except what we ought totake. } 
with bacon, and such combinations are generally fa.| I purpose in my next number coming to a conclusion 
vourites; but the system might be much extended, arid) 08 the subject of the art of dining. My remaining 
with great advantage, by due attention® With respe: ct, topics are, wine, the means of limiting dinners to small 
to variety of vegetables, I think the same rule applies ¢1s, Parties, and the effect of such limit upon the mode of 
to other dishes. I would nut have many sorts on thie} ©rtying on society in the most convenient and agreeable 
same occasion, but would study appropriateness and par --| Manner. It seems to me, that great improvements are 
ticular excellence. ‘There is something very refreshin, 7) practicable, at least with those who prefer real enjoy. 
in the mere lovk of fine vegetables, and the entrance o f, ment to mock, and who like ease and liberty better than 
a well-dressed dish of meat, properly accompanied by 7, State and restraint. 
them and all their adjuncts, would excite a disposition : 
to enjoyment much greater than can the unmeaning «i 
and unconnected courses now placed befure our eycs. There is no class of men who mg ith sueh 
This is a matter of study and combination, and a field," treatment from their fellow-creatures, jlors. am 
for genius. [It is a reasonable object of attention, inas-| sinffering the hardships of the sea, and toiling with un. 
much as it is conducive to real enjoyment, and has no-!' «conquerable labour, they are beset upon their return 
thing to do with mere display. In French cookery, | ifrom each voyage by the most villanous and the most 
vegetables meet with attention much more proportion. } »rofligate of the species, for the purpose of robbing them 


SAILORS. 


ate to their importance than in ours, and appropriate- 
ness in-serving them is much more studied. 

I think I have now said all [ had to say respecting 
dinners. My object has been to point out what I con. 
sider to be the true philosophy, and to put people upon 
the tight scent of what ought to be done, rather than to 
particularise it. Those who wish to succeed, can only 
do so to much extent, by first getting into the right 
course, and then thinking for themselves, with sach 
aids as they can derive from observation, and the best 
treatises on cookery. The chief point to be aimed at is, 
to acquire @ habit of thinking only of the real object of 
dining, and to discard all wish for state and display in 
@ matter whicch concerns our daily cunjoyment of 
and pleasure. consider my observations on the art of 








dining as part of what I had to say on attainment of 
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oof their hard-earned wages; whilst those who should 
s tep forward to protect them, leave them to their fate, 
«or even hold that they are capable of nothing better. 
-\When a vessel arrives from a long voyage, the crimps, 
or keepers of sailors’ lodging-houses, are on the alert to 
get as. many of the crew into their power as possible. 
B oats are sent to fetch the men ashore, and the water. 
wien receive @ fee from each crimp for every sailor they 
c:n bring. ‘The sailors leave the vessel, often Ivbelieve 
m ade half drunk, without money, and with nothing but 
their chest, apon which the crimps advance them mo- 
ne_y, till they receive their wages. Every temptation i» 
mt in their way toJead them to extravagance and reck- 
ssness, An ex ant bill is made out, the amount 
of which is deducted from their and. they are 
"very soon robbed or defrauded of the balance. As soon 
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&s they land, they are sponged upon by a set of idle fel- 
lows, who hang about the docks, pretending to be un- 
able to get employment, or to have been old shipmates ; 
they are defrauded by low Jews under colour of selling 
them werthless articles cheap, and they are plundered 
and imposed upon by the most profligate women. 1t is 
in a great measure a confederation against-them, from 
which they have no chance of escape. Each party 
plays more orJess into the other’s hands. 1 have oc-ca- 
sion to.see frequent instances of these abominations, and 
in general they are so contrived, that there is no rem«-dy 
or punishment. It frequently happens, that a saitor, 
who has sixty or seventy pounds to reccive, will have, 
at the end of a few days, an enormous bill made out 
against him by a crimp, for what he and his hange: s- 
or are alleged to have consumed, and for money ac- 
vanced to supply his extravagance in his freaks of ina- 
toxication. For his balance there is an eager contesit 
among the harpies who surround him, which leads thea 
sometimes to the most barefaced and scandalous prac- 
tices. . I remember one instance of a sailor having his 
wages taken from him by force in open day, in the 
High street, Whitechapel, whilst in a hackney cozch 
with a man and woman, who had accompanicd him to 
the India House. They robbed him under such dan- 
gerous circumstances to themselves, from fear that some 
one else would anticipate them. In the lowest of the 
sailors’ public-houses, there are, at the back, what are 
called long-rooms, the walls of which are painted with 
ships, or other devices, and here are to be witnessed et 
almost all hours, but principally at night, scenes of the 
greatest villany and debasement.— To be continued. 
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ERPITCR’S TABLE. 


The Rolliad, so often mentioned by Wraxall, 
took its name from Lord Rolle, who is still 
alive. ‘The last Court Journal has the follow- 
ing paragraph in its “ Gaieties in High Life :” 

“The venerable Lord Rolle, notwithstanding he is 
verging on his eighty-first year, enjoys the most perfect 
health, and the pleasures of society. His lordship is 
now at his seat at Bicton, near Exeter, where he is sur- 
rounded by a host of friends, and is there sustaining old 
English hospitality upon a large and liberal scale. Lord 
and Lady Rolle intend to be at their house in Upper 
Grosvenor street early in February.” 


The two magnificent carriages building ia 
London for the emperor of the Brazils, were to 
be ready about the middle of January. With 
the harness, the order has extended to twenty- 
five thousand pounds. 

Allston.—Vhe London Spectator a short time 
since enquired what had become of Mr. All- 
ston, the painter; the last number contains the 
following paragraph : 

“ Our enquiry respecting Allston, an associate of the 
academy, who has not been heard of in this country for 
several years past, has been thus characteristically an- 
ewered by Mr. Haydon, who knew him intimately. 

“ Allston was a painter of great genius. His grand 
work wus a picture of * Elisha’s Bones reviving the 
Dead Man:’ he also painted a poetical picture of ‘ J:- 
cob’s Dream ;’ which was bought By Lord Egremont. 
He drew with great knowledge and anatomical skill. 
He was shamefatly treated by the British Institution 
and the Royal Academy. He went to America; and 
the academy then elected him an associate, and sent his 
diploma afier him—he ought to have returned it. Hes 
was modest, unassuming, and unfortunate. He fell 
victim to the accursed system that killed Hussey, ruin 
ed Barry, insulted Reynolds, degraded Wilkie, an } 
brought me four times to a prison. He was the frien | 
of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Sir George Beaumont, W i- 
kie,” &c. 

M: Henry's Poems.—The seventh edition of 
“The Pleasures of Friendship, and Other 
Poems,” by James M‘Ilenry, has been kind ly 
laid wpon our table by a friend, who asks o'r 
candid opinion of its merits. We have read t 
with much pleasure, and are free to say that 
the author is a poet; many of the passay es 
evince talent of a high order, and portray the 
emotions of the human heart with great povver 
and grace. It is the fashion to detry this gen- 


tieman’s poetry in certain circles, but when the 
fashion js a had one, we are always the last to 
follow it. A seventh edition! who of the mo- 
dern pocts bas reached this distinction; and 
they have been, we hear, large ones; this alone 
disarms Criticism, and is evidence of great po- 
pularity which squibs cannot extinguish. We 
could wisi the plates had been executed . by 
better artists ; that preceding a beautiful poem, 
* The Star of Love,” is awfully unendurable, 
and we have expurgated it from our otherwise 
neat copy, by drawing a pen through the figures 
of the stumpy lovers. 

Goldsmith.—Vhe following anecdotes from 
Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, which it will be seen 
by the list of London books has been publish- 
ed, is all that we can present our readers with 
to-day. Very soon we hope to make them bet- 
ter acquainted with the work :— 


Johnson and Goldsmith, * While at supper on one oc- 
waision, léle-d-téle, at Jack’s coffee-house, Dean street, 
|iSoho, on rumps und kidneys, Johnson observed, ‘ Sir, 
|these rumps are pretty little things, but then a man 

roust eat a great many of them before he fills his belly.’ 

\* Aye, but,’ said Goldsmith, ‘how many of these would 
jreach to the moon?’ ‘Te the moon! ay, sir, I fear 
ithat exceeds your calculation.’ ‘ Not at all, sir,’ says 
Goldsmith, ‘ IT think I could tell” * Pray, then, let us 
hear.” ‘Why, one if it were long enough.’ Johnson 
‘srowled at this reply for some time, but at last cecollect- 
ing himself,‘ Weil, sir, I have deserved it; [ should not 
have provoked so foolish an answer by so foolish a ques. 
tion.” 

“In the house he usually wore liis shirt collar open, 
in the manner represented in the portrait by Sir Joshua. 
(rceasionally he read much at’ night when in bed; at 
other times, when not disposed to read, and yet unable 
to sleep, which was not an unusual occurrence, the can- 
die was kept burning, his mode of extinguishing which, 
when out of immediate reach, was characteristic of his 
fits of indolence or carelessness: he flung his slipper at 
it, which in the morning was in consequence usually 
f.und near the overturned candlestick, daubed with: 
jgrease. No application of a charitable description was 
liaade to him in vain; itinerant mendicants he always 
viewed with compassion, and never failed to give them 


Irelief; while his actions generally evinced much gocd- 








ciasses of society.” 


Captain Hall to Mr. Cranstoun, published in 
the journal last week :— 
Captain Hull’s reply to Mr. Cranstoun. 
T» the Conductyr of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Edinburgh, 9th December, 1836. 

Sir,—In Blackwood’s Magazine for this month there 
»ppears a letter from Mr. Henry Cranstoun, in which 
he calls attention to an inaccurate statement, and to an 
«mission which he had found in a book published by me 
searly six months ago, called Schloss Huainfeld. 

Tie inaccuracy consists in my having ascribed to the 
lite Lord Ashburton: some pecuniary assistance, for 
which, it appears, the late Countess Purgstall was in- 
debted to her own family, at the period of her son’s 
| death, the distressing circumstances of which are allud- 
ed to at page 37 of my work. 

The omission relates to my not having mentioned Mr. 
Cranstoun’s name in my narrative, nor adverted to the 
nature aud exteut of his intercourse with his sister, the 
late countess. 

There are other topics dwelt upon in Mr. Cranstoun’s 
letter; but as they relate to remarks in a publication 
which is not mine, and to opinions for which I am not 
responsible, I shall confine my observations to the aboye 
two points, 

With respect to the pecuniary aid lent to the count- 
ess, I have only to remark that, in the conversations 
with her from which I drew my information, J was quite 
unconsciously led into the above mistake, by confound. 
ing her descriptions of the distress and difficultics she 
went through at the time of her son's death with those 
she had to struggle with at subsequent periods of her 
life, when the considerable legacy, mentioned by Mr. 
Cranstoun as having been left her by Lord Ashburton, 
proved of such importance to her, 











Captein Hall.—The following, from Black-/ manners of Mr. Pitt, intended to corrects 
vood’s Magazine for January, is the reply of| Nathaniel’s remark, that the premier lad! 





As to the omission, I have to observe, 
pose was merely to give an account of the yig 
and my family, at her own earnest entreagy 
the late Countess Purgsta}l—and as | had Fa. 
whatever of giving a history of her whole fife 
of entering into the details of the private ing 
which took place between her and her convedn 
this country—I felt that it would be morea 
to touch at all upon those purely domestie tons 
had reference to the surviving members of 
in Scotland. 

So far, indeed, was I from imagining that 
this course, I should displease Mr. Cranstoan, 
very lately, under the fullest conviction that be 
give me credit for proper delicacy in maintainy 
reserve. Accordingly, I learned, only towards th 
of last month, and greatly to my surprise that ip 
confining my narrative strictly to the details of oa 
visit with my family at Hainfeld, my purpose hadi 
misapprehended. I then learned—ualse for the. fits 
time—that I had inadvertently been led into the 
above alluded to respecting pecuniary affairs. 

Immediately upon obtaining this information, 4 
was some days before the magazine appeared, and 
fore I had any knowledge of its contents,) ] ¢ 
the page of my book in which the inaccuracy occurred 
and substituted, in all the unsold copies, another: 
containing the note given below,* in which the 
pointed out to nie was corrected, and the omission, 

I understaod was complained of, supplied. 

I need searcely add, that I regret exccedingly vii 
been lec, however unwiltingly, into statements ofan: 
sions which should have given a moment’s uneasiml 
to any one connected with the late countess, to 
became so deeply attached that it will ever be aage 
of happiness to me that, by a train of such anlook 
circumstances—by her considered quite provid 
was enabled to wate! over the latter days of so e 
a person. aris 

I regret also that nearly a month must elapse bel 
[can set myself right with the public. But I cong 
it better to make use of the widely.circulated 
daring medium of communication selected by Mr. 
stoun for his appeal, than to print my answeri 
transient journals of the day. ‘* 

1] have the honour to remain “3 


Your most obedient humble serva 


a 
Mr. Pittw,—At the close of the revie a 
Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs in the [onda 
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ness of heart, and great commiseration for the poorest} Quarterly, we find the following beautify 


ter from Lord Wellesley on the’ habits aid) 


mental resources in his retirement. , 


Hurlingham, Fulham, Nov, 22.18% 

** * * * * Th attempting to convey to you my 
collection of Mr. Pitt’s character in private soe 
cannot separate those qualities which raised hin to 
highest public eminence from those which re dered 
a most amiable companion. Both proceeded ! 
same origin, and both were happily blended in the nd 
structure of his temper and disposition. is 

Mr. Pitt's mind was naturally inaccessible to 
proach of dark, or low, or ignoble passion. 
manding genius and magnanimous spirit were a 
to move ina region far above the reach offi 
lousies, and suspicions, and animosities, ch 
the course of ordinary life. Under the eye of hia 
tiious father; he had received that “ complete 
rous education which fits a man to perform jastlfy 
fully, and magnanimously, all the offices, bo 
and public, of peace and war.” } 
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* After a considerable portion of this edith 
gone into circulation, I was made aware that thes 
statement contained a material omission, which I 
to supply. va 

“1t ought to have been mentioned that, at the 
period of her son's death, the countess’s two 08 
not only went from this country to cheer her bye 
presence, but by pecuniary aid essentially re 
embarrassments at that moment; while the as® 
derived from Lord Ashburton, above alluded tym 
to a legacy left her some years afterwards. 7 

“I was led unconscionsly into the above eM 
confounding the countess’s description of her @ 
at the time alluded to, with those which toak'p 
later period of her history.”"—Schloss Hair 
edition, Pp 37. , 
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--"Sych an education, acting on such a natural disposi. 
“tion, not only qualitied him to adorn the most elevated 
ae ‘tations in the counsels of his country, but furnished 
him with abundant resources to sustain the tranquillity 

and cheerfulness of his mind. at x” 

He had received regular and systematic instruction 
inthe principles of the Christian religion, and in the 
© doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, and 
is) jn every branch of general ecclesiastical history. His 
‘ ie wledge on those subjects was accurate and extensive. 
He was completcly armed against all sceptical assaults, 
‘igs well as against all fanatical illusion ; and, in truth, 
Tae was not merely a faithful and dutiful, but a learned 
© Gsember of our established church; to which he was 
set sincerely attached, with the most charitable indul- 
© pence for all dissenting sects. : 
No doubt can exist in any rational mind that this 
©. early and firm settlement of his religious opinions and 
‘ex principles was a main cause of that cheerful equanimity 
which formed the great characteristic of his social in- 
dereonrse, and which was never affected by adversities 
nor troubles. 
He was perfectly accomplished in classical literature, 
* goth Latin and Greek. The accuracy and strength of 
f his memory surpassed every example which I have ob- 
P. gerved; but the intrinsic vigour of his understanding 
> -earried him-far beyond the mere reevilection of the 
| great models of antiquity in oratory, poetry, history, and 
b “philosophy; he had drawn their essence into his own 
jj thoughts and language; and, with astonishing facility, 
be he applied the whole spirit of ancient jearning to his 
daily use. 
: Those studics were his constant delight and resort ; 
at Holwoed, in” Kent (his favourite residence,) and at 
* Walmer castle, his apartments were strewed with Latin 
and Greek classics; and his conversation with those 
> friends who delighted in similar stadies, frequently tarn- 
~ <edon that most attractive branch of literature; but he 
was so adverse to pedantry or affectation of superior 
* knowledge, that he carefully abstained from such topics 
in the presence of those who could not take pleasure in 
them. In these pursnits, his constant and congenial 
tompanion was Lord Grenville; who has often declared 
tome that Pitt was the lest Greek scholar he ever con- 
>? versed with. Mr. Pitt was also as complete a master of 
all English literature as he was undoubtedly of the Eng- 
lish language. I have dwelt on this branch of Mr. Pitt's 
accomplishments, because I know not any source {ront 
which more salutary assistance can be derived, to chase 
from the spirits those clouds and vapours which infest 
~ Yacant minds, and, by self-weariness, render retirement 
© melancholy and intolerable. 

Bat Mr. Pitt amply possessed every resource which 
could enliven retirement. No persou had a more ex- 
quisite sense of the beauties of the country. Te took 

_ the greatest delight in his residence at Hulwood, which 
he enlarged and improved (it may be traly said) with 
> hisown hands. Often have I seen him working in his 
Swoods and gardens with his lubourers for whole days 
= together, undergoing considerable bodily fatigue, and 
© with so much eagerness. and assiduity, that you would 
~ suppose the cultivation of his villa to be the principal 
occupation of his life. 

He was very fond of exercise on horseback, and when 
in tho country frequently joined the hounds of his neigh- 
» bourhood, both at Holwood'and Walmer Castle. 

4 pe At the latter place he lived most hospitably, enter- 
ing all his neighbours, as well as the officers of the 
iting garrisons and of the ships in the Downs ; 
yaad he wags inost attentive to his duties of Lord Warden 
ofthe Cinque Ports, which called hin frequently to Do. 
“Yer, und sometimes to the other ports. 
_** Bat in all places, znd at all times, his eonstant delight 
* was society. There he slione with a degree of calm and 
/ Steady lustre which often astonished me more than his 
Most splendid efforts in parliament. His manners were 
pose plain, without any affectation; not only was 
ae presumption or arrogance, or any air of au- 


a 


ity, but he seemed utterly unconscious of his own 
superiority, and much more dispused to listen than to 


sucial spirit. With these qualities he was the life and 
sou! of his own society; his appearance dispelled all 
care; his brow was never clouded, even in the severest 
public trials; and joy, and hope, and confidence, beamed 
from his countenance §in every crisis of difficulty and 
danger. 

He was a most affectionate, indulgent, and benevolent 
friend, :nd so easy of access that al! his acqaaintance, 
in any embarrassment, would rather resort to him for 
advice than to any person who might be supposed to 
have more leisure. His heart was always at leisure to, 
receive the communications of his friends, and always 
open tu give the best advice in the most gentle and’ piea- 
sant manner. 

It is a melancholy bat a grateful task to pay this 
tribute to the memory of my departed friend. “ Aut me 
amor negotii suscepti fallit,’—or the character which I 
have endeavoured to draw, is not tess just and true than 
it is amiable and excellent; and I cannot resist the con- 
clusion that a pare and clear conscience must have been 
the original source of such unifurm cheerfulness and 
gaicty of spirit. The truth which I have asserted I 
possessed ample means of knowing. From the year 
1783 to 1797 I lived in habits of the most confidential 
friendship with Mr. Pitt 

In the year 1797, I was appointed governor.general 
of India, and in the month of September in that year I 
went to Walmer Castle to meet Mr. Pitt and Mr, Dan- 
das, and to receive my last instructions. I found Mr. 
Pitt in the highest spirits, entertaining officers and 
country gentlemen with his usual hospitality. Amongst 
others, Admiral Duncan was his constant and favourite 
guest. His flect was then in the Downs, preparing for 
the memorable victory of Camperdown. The admiral 
was a lively and jovial companion, and seemed to be 
quite delighted with Mr. Pitt’s society. ! embarked 
| for India early in the month of November, 1797, and I 
returned to England in January, 1806. 

Not wishing to state any thing beyond my own per- 
sonal knowledge, I will not attempt to relate the his- 
tory of Mr. Piw’s social iabits during the period of my 
absence; but I cannot believe that, during that time, 


broken and disjointed, that he could not endure the tem- 
porary Joss ef power, nor reconeéile himself to that re- 
tirement, and to those recreations, which were his relief’ 
from the labour of official business, and his consolation 


the whole frame of his magnificent mind had been so} 





in the hour of pulitical solicitude and care. But I know 
that the first summer after his resignation was passcd 
with Mr. Addington at Wimbledon, and that soon after- 
wards Mr. Pitt was closely occupied at Walmer Castle, 
jin formning a corps of yolanteer cavalry, living with his 
jofficers, and passing the greater part of his time on 
| horseback, under the firm expectation of a French inva- 
ision” ‘This does not well agree with the story whicl: 
represents him wrapped in suiler seclusion, sank in 
| despondency, shunning all society, and yet unable to 
j relieve the gloom of solitude by any mental resource. 

On my arrival in England in January, 1806, Mr. Pitt 
was at Bath; I wrote to him, and I received from him 
avery kind invitation to meet him at Putney Hill. It 
inay interest you to see this, one of the latest letters 
Mr. Pitt ever wrote, and I therefore subjoin a copy. I 
met him accordingly, in the second week in January, 
and I was received by him with his usual kindness and 
good humour. His spirits appeared to be as high as 
1 had ever scen them, and his understanding quite as 
vigorous and clear. 

Amongst other topics, he told me with great kind 
ness and feeling that, since he had seen me, he hac! 
been happy to become acquainted with my brother Ar. 
thur, of whom he spoke in the warmest terms of com. 
mendation. He seid, “1 never met any military office - 
with whom it was so satisfactory to converse. He state: : 
every difficulty before he andertakes any service; bu ¢ 
none after be has undertaken it.” 

But, notwithstanding Mr. Pitt’s kindness and cheer - 
fulness, { saw that the hand of death was fixed upor) 
him. This melancholy truth was not known nor believe: | 
by either his friends or opponents. In the number o f 
the latter, to my deep affliction, 1 found my highly re . 





> talk. He never betrayed any symptom of anxiety to| spected and esteemed friend,’ Lord Grenville, and I col - 


r the lead or to dis 


; lay his own powers, but rather 
: lined to draw forth i ‘ ; 


2 . others, and to take merely an 
au I shure in the general conversation; then, he auigee 
; aly into the mirth of the hour, with no other care 

. 0 promote the general good humour and happiness 
“al taller feat: His.wit was quick and ready, but it 
so " Aten Aaa sharp, and never envenomed with 
" save tien te i) malignity 3 Sv that, instead of exciting 

: “VOR Or terror, it was an additional ingredient in 


ng 


his 


eg 


F) 


pees of tme whom I knew, with a gay heart, and 2 


iecied that measures of the utmost hostility to Mr. Pit t 
were to be proposed in both houses at the mecting cif 
parliament. ‘ 

I warned Lord Grenville of Mr. Pitt’s approachin g 
death, He received the fatai intelligence with the u t. 
most fecling, in an agony of tears, and immediately d.e. 
termined that all hostilityein® pattiament should be sus. 
pended. Mr. Pitt's deatifféoon followed.* 





enjoyment. He was endowed, beyond any | 





* Parliament met on the Qlst, Mr. Pitt died on the 
23d of January, 1806. j 
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WW afiy additional evidenee were required of the excel- 
Jenee of his social character, it would be ff abun- 
‘duntiy in the deep sorrow of a most nu ‘class of 
‘indepewdent, honest, and sincerely attached friends, who 
wept over the loss of his benevolent and affectionate 
temper and disposition, with a degree of heartfelt grief, 
which no political sentiment could produce. Many of 
these iwere assembled at the sad ceremony of his fune- 
rul; with them I paid the last offiees to his honoured 
mennory. We alent hia to Westminster Abbey. 
Ther e the grave of his illustrious father was opened to 
receive him, and we saw his femains deposited on the 
coffin of his véherated. parent. 
such a father and sach a°son? What sepulchre 4 
= sors the remains of so much human excellence an 
g) ory ? ; , ee 
. Always yours, faithfully and sincerely, 


Tie New Monthly Magazine and. Homorist 


for January contains some broad caricatures,” : 


but ‘we confess a little disappointment as to its 
genc:ral excellence. ‘The scene of the mana- 
ger’s room at the Little Pedlington theatre, ‘is 
by fiir the best. The effort to get out a good 
first aumber has been tov orhigeed many of 
the papers are failures, otherwise we should 
rep: blish the whole. ee 
i ‘trenology.—Spurzheim ‘was lectaring on 
phre nology. “ What ts to be conceived the 
orga of drunkenness?” said the professor. 
*'T’ ve barrel organ,” interrupted Bangister. 

4 farce was performed in Bannister’s tima, 
und >r the title of “ Fire and Water.”’ IJ pre- 
dict its fate,’ said he. “*‘ What fate?’ whisper- 
ed he anxious author at his side. ‘ What 
fate 7” said Bannister, “ Why, what can fire and 
wa’ wr produce but a hiss ?” “2 

Factory System.—The last London Quarterly 
Re view has a stirring article on the factory sys- 
tein of England, by which young * white it sacl 
ar-2 imprisoned at work such unseasonably long 
periods. We would call public attention to it 
in this country, where, however, if thé abuse 
c xists, it is in a modified forms Mr. Foster's 
r2print of the Review is of course near at hand: 

Fraser’s Magazine has ceased™to give the 

| ortraits of literary characters which have here- 
t ofore been copied inio Litteli’s Museum, the 
z Ubion, &c., and thre editor announces in the 
January number that he does not intend, to be 
q uite so savage as heretofore. 

Gratitude.—A letter from Edwin Forrest is 
roing the rounds of the newspapers, in which 
ie is pleased,to say that “the comments of the 
English editors always show one thing—that 
hey have read and appreciated the writings of 
heir chief dramatists; while, with us, there are 
nany who would hardly know, were it not for 

: wtors, that Shakspeare had ever existed.” Se 
nuch for the gratitude of a.imanawho has been 
‘levated to bis present position by ‘this very 

c lass of editors. ™ 


se 
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TO LIBRARY COMPANIES, &c. 


A single complete copy of Littell’s Museum, - . 


and the only one on sale in America, is now 
offered to be disposed.of at half prices ‘There 
are thirty volumes, néatly bound in Morocco, 
for $2.00 per volume, binding included.. When 
this set js disposed of, there will be ne proba+ 
bility of a complete copy cver being in the 
market, as many of the volumes have been long’ 
out of print... There is no defect in the set, 
‘which @xtends to December, 1836; all the plates. 
are included, Address, post-paid, «~~ 
A. WAULDIE, 

46, Carpenter street. 
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VARIETIES. 


A singular occurrence took place the other night. in 
Regent street, at one of those dens not. inappropt! ately 
called “ hells.” A baronet had lost 500i. at «hicken 
hazard at this house the night befere, and by means 
which he began to suspect were not fair, On tle> even- 
ing in question his losses were repeated, when he de. 
manded the dice to be given up to him. This was 
readily complied with, excepting two dice, whicih were 

“withheld, but which he eventually obtained, and p utting 
the whole of them into his pocket, deelared tliat he 
would have them broken to pieces and examined. In 
vain did the groom porter remonstratc, and try vario.as 
devices to get the dice back again.. The next day tle-y 
were examined, and found quite correct, except th at 
two'of them were fruudylently marked, each die havin g 
two cinques and two deuces. A threat of exposure it:- 
duced the gambling-house keeper to return all the money 
which the baronet had lost at the tables. —Evening Paper. 

The Old Snake.—The late Lord Stowell was noted 
for his eager pursuit of exhibitions. One day sc eing a 
puff of a rare and curious crocodile, which was li! cely to 
provo the wonder of the town, his lordship deter mined. 
to be, as usual, the first in the room; however, as he 
was in the act of presenting his shilling to the: beef- 
eater who stood at the door, the latter refused it, and 
pulling him back, said, “No, my lord! you sha n't be 
so taken in neither; it is only the old snake you ° lord- 
ship has seen under three difierent disguises alrea dy.” 

Musical Kaleidoscope.—Some years ago, an at 2empt 
was made—it was said, successfully—to produce tunes 
on a principle aot unlike that by which the ks Ueido- 
scope was made to prodace carpet and shawl pat terns. 
The materials employed fur the purpose consist ed of 
prepared cards, on each of which a bar of an aij * was 
arranged according to a certain rhythm and key. Four 
pucks of these cards, marked A, B, C, and D, 
mingled together, and the cards were drawn am | ar- 
ranged before a performer at random. Thus an ori, ginal 
air was obtained. The plan was said to suceced _par- 
ticularly well in waltzes. 
! pet lap-dog having bitten a piece out of a man’s 
Web the heartless mistress exclaimed, “ Poor Daski! I 
hope it wont make him sick !” 


Epigram—by Sydney Smith. 
Thoughtless that all that’s brightest fades, 
Unmindful of that Knave of Spades, 
The Sexton and his Subs; 

How foolishly we play our parts: 

Our wives on Diamonds—set their Hearts, 
We set our Hearts on Clubs. 


There is undoubtedly, much of the real temper to be 
learned both of men and women, from the manner at 
which they play at hazard, ombre, whist, quadrille, an d 
even picquet. Some will cheat, some be little scrupulot ts 
as to truth and concealment, some are overjoyed at wir :- 
ning or miserable at lusing. But chess shows less of th e 
temper than of the mind. This game has been compare 
to a battle; but it resembles much more intiinately th 
intrigue of a.cabinet, in which no one can adequately a : 
the part of first minister who does not see the variou | 
motives and observe the different vibrations which agi - 
tate or harmonise the entire machine of general politics :. 

No one hated to lose at cards more than Napoleon .. 
“He could not bear,” says Bourrienne, “that fortun c 
should frown upon him in a game of cards any more tha) 
in a. field of battle.” : 

In going to Egypt, his conversation was of science am ¢ 
art, hope and victory sitting near him. But on his re :- 
turn all was monotonous, and apprehension rendered hin 
listless. Then he resorted to cards; and, as a shor 
game suited best, vingt-et-un was the game. ; 

He played chess, too, occasionally ; but never liked ‘to 
lose. “I remember, at Mantua,” says Buurrienr ie, 
_ “his losing a game to General Beauvoir, reckoned one of 
the best players in Europe, who gave him odds. Hew as 
any thing but well pleased. He liked very well to pl ay 
with me, because, though the superior, I was not so mu ch 
so as to gain always. When successful, he would gi ve 
over playing in order to rest upon his laurels.” 

When closely analysed, these exceedingly great men 
are but too often found to be exceedingly little. 

Happiness or Cattpren.—Children may teach us one 
blessed, one enviable art—the art of being easily happvy. 
Kind nature has given to them that useful power of ac- 
commodation to circumstances, which compensates for 
many external disadvantages, and it is only by injudi- 
cious management that it is lost. Give him but. a 
moderate portion of food and kindness, and the peasa‘at’s 
child is happier than the duke’s; free from artif.cirl 
wants, unsatiated by indulgence, ail nature ministe rs to 


were - 


__, The Fottrnal of Belles*Hettres, 








hazel twig, or fish for it successfully in a puddle. I love 
to hear the boisterous joy of a troop of ragged urchins, 
whose cheap playthings are nothing more than mud, 
snow, sticks, or oyster shells ; or to watch the quiet en- 
joyment of a half-clothed, half-washed fellow of four or 
five years old, who sits witi a large rusty knife anda 
lump of bread and bacon at his father’s door, and might 
move the envy of an alderman.—Dublin Penny Journal. 
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List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, by James Prior, 2 vols. 
8vo. Sketches by Boz, sccond series. History of the 
Reformation, by the Rev. H. Stebbing, M. A., Vol. IL., 
(forming Vol. 86 of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) An- 
nual Biography and Obituary, Vul. XXI., for 1837, 8vo. 
J. Paterson Clark’s Treatise on the Teeth and Dentism. 
An Atlas of the Divisions of the House of Commons, 
1836, 4to. The Walk, or Pleasures of Literary Asso- 
ciations, by W. Robson, 12mo. The Letters and Works 
of Lady M. W. Montague, edited by Lord Wharncliffe, 
2 vols. 8vo. Inglis’s Switzerland, France, and the Py- 
renees, 8vo. Lyra Apostolica, folio. Biography of the 
Early Chureh, by the Rev. R. W. Evans, (being Vol. 14 
of the Theological Library.) ‘Tales of the Wars, Vol. I. 
8vo. Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. 16. Christian 
Institutes, a Series of Discourses and Tracts. by C. 
Wordsworth, 4 vols. 8vo. Pocket Byron, Vol. 1. Childe 
Harold, royal 24mo. Mr. Jones’s Anglo-Polish Harp, 
third’serics, 8vo. 


i 


Hew American Publications. 


The Pickwick Papers, by Boz. Second Series. 12mo. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

An Essay on the political grade of the free coloured 
population urder the Constitution of the United States, 





and the Constitution of Peunsylvania. Pamphlet. 
The Books of Saint Nicholas, being Vol. XIV. of 
Paulding’s works. New York: Harpers. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 


confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
‘cashier of the bank. 


| Feb. 1,—Ellis Doty, Detroit, Mich. 


-—— 4,—Benjamin Swan, Jr., P. M., Woodstock, Vt. 
-——11,—Henry Wm. Huntingdon, near Natchez, Miss. 
-——11,—M‘Clintock Young, Washington, D. C. 
-——11,—Peter Conrey, New Orleans, La. 


|-——11,—Wm. Watts Jones, Somerville, Ten. 
-— l1,—Alfied Brook, Forsyth, Geo. 


-—l1,—J. B. Chapman, Dayton, Ohio. 
—11,—John A. Scott, Woodville, Miss. 
~——11,—Captain Henry Manly, Baltimore, Md. 
-——10,—Louis P. Smith, Princeton, N. J. 
-— 4,—P. E. Heywood, Bucksport, Me. 
-—— 3,—Miss Julia A. Cade, Petersburg, Geo. 
-— 4,—John Fisher, West Union, Ohio. 
~—— 6,—Loring Frost, Coventry, Vt. 
-—— 8,—B. Bicknell, Morrisville, N. J. 
--—13,—Leonard Fisher, Claremont, N. H. 
-—14,—C. Hills, Delaware, Ohio. 
--—14,—George H. Kellogg, Erie, Pa. 
--—14,—P. C. Caldwell, Newberry, C. H., S. C. 
--—14,—Henry S. Key, Union Town, Ala. 
--—14,—Wnm. Lingan Gaither, Locust Grove, Pa. 
--—14,—John North, Chary, Clinton County, N. Y. 
--—14,—William Buell, Brockville, U. C. 
——14,—Jonathan Day Webster, Mass. 
——14,—John Clemson, M‘Kinstry’s Mills, Md. 
——15,—John Russell, Bluffdale, Ill. 

15,—Hon. Levi Lincoln, Worcester, Mass. 
——16,—Midn. C. Howell, U.S. S., Boston. 
——16,—A. M. Harrison,*Wilmington, Va. 
——16,—Edmund Webb, Anderson, C. H., 8. C. 
—16,—J. Evans Young, Rockland, Del. 
——17,—Henry N. Kirk, Great Mills, Md. 








——17,—David Butler, Washington, Geo. 
——17,—Stephen Russell, Lyme, Ohio. 
——17,—Charles Rapley, Little Rock, Ark. 
——17,—Sidney S. Alcott, Marshall, Mich. . 
--—17,—B. Reynolds, Fall River, Mass. 
——17,—Henry 8. Scott, Quebec, L. C. 





——I7.—Wm. W. Miner, Griswold, Conn, 


his pleasures; he can carve out felicity from a bit of} 


Agents for this Tork, 
MAINE.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. : 
VERMONT.—Monrvre.ier, George P, Walton, 
MASSACHUSETTS. . 
Boston, W. H. S. Jordan. 
Worcester, Clarendon Harrie. 
CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 
Hartrorv, Roderick White. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket, J. M'Intyre & Co. 
Provipencr, A. S. Beckwith. 

NEW YORK. 

New Yonk, Peter Hil, 11, Old Slip. 
Wesr Point, J. H. Holt. 

Evpson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Ausany, W.C. Little. 

Rocuestrer, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams. 

Burrato, A. Wilgus. 

Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Trenten, D. Fentovn & B. Davenport. 
Satem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M‘intyre. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mavucn Crunk, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, James F. Flood. 

Easton, A. H. Reeder. 

Portsvitce, B. Bannan. - 

Monrrosr, W. L. Post, P. M. 

Yorn, D. Small, P. M. : 
Prrrssurau, Johnston & Stockton.” 
Cuamserssure, Matthew Smith. 
Wixkesaarre, E. W. Sturdevant. ° 
CaruistE, George M. Phillips & Co. , 


Se Bet 


Alexander Flash] 
Co.umsus, J. N. Whiting. 
Mauner, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Sreusenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 
ZanesviILLe, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
MARYLAN D. 
Battimore, N. Hickman. 
Awnnarouis, J. Greene, P. M. 
Camarivee, C. Lecompie, P. M. 
Darnestown, L. W. Candier. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasuineton Crry, Frank Taylor. 
AsExanpria, W. Morrison. 


VIRGINIA.—Ruicumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 


Norrork, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes 
Petenxssure, A. N. Bourdon. % 
Lyncueure, A. R. North. _ 
Portsmoutu, U. H. Forbes & Co. 


xe 


University or Vireinia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 
KENTUCKY. ; 
Lovisvitte, John M. Campbell. 
TENNESSEE, 5 
Nasuvitte, White & Norvell, W. A. Eich 
Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rateian, Turner & Hughes. 
Fayerrevitir, J. M. Stedman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Cnar.eston, John P. Beile. 
Campen, A. Young. 
Coxumpia, B. D. Plant. 
Sumrervitie, H. Haynesworth. 
GEORGIA.—Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 
Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Natcuez, F. Beaumont. 
Granp Gute, Williaxa M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Mosizz, J. 5. Kellogg & Co. 


Francisvitie, J. M. Bell, P. M. 


MICHIGAN.—Derrort, George S. Meredith. 
CANADA. 
Quenec, J, Tardiff. 
Cornwatt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Montreat, Armour & Ramseys 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 
Brockvitie, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Wiiiiam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Freperickton, Ro 





Sx, Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 


OMlO.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M, Dei 
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Freperickssurc, John Coakley ; E,M*Dogi 


LOUISIANA.—New Onrteans, C. H. Bancroft. 3 Z 


MISSOURI.—Srt. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 3 a 





